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POETIC TRITENESS 



SIMEON CONANT SMITH 
University of West Virginia 



The old method of teaching rhetoric, in vogue two or three 
decades ago, fostered the misconception that composition-writing 
existed for an ornamental purpose. A composition was good in 
proportion as similes, metaphors, and figures of speech were intro- 
duced. This mistaken notion, if college freshman papers can be 
taken as a criterion, has held over to our time. Poetic diction is 
used to excess; borrowed finery is everywhere present, and time- 
worn expressions crop out on every possible and impossible occasion. 
In trying to be poetic, the young writer is only trite. He thinks 
that all the expressions of immemorial composition-writers are 
better than anything he can say. He fails to use his own eyes, but 
borrows other people's. He holds no communion with nature's 
visible forms, but with those who have, or think they have, held 
communion with nature face to face. He does not hear nature's 
varied language, but attunes his ear to hear only what others have 
heard. He does not look in his heart and write, but looks in the 
lady novelist's heart — and copies. 

Poetic triteness is found in all its alarming recklessness in student 
papers that deal with subjects associated with beauty. A sunrise 
or a sunset quite naturally throws the student into the poetic mood; 
papers in which the writer describes the sounds of a summer night — 
better call the paper "Nature's Orchestra" — will reek with poetry 
from beginning to end; the moon — any moon of any month — will 
bring on paroxysms of poetic ecstasy; and the descriptions that 
the student gives of his hero and heroine in his short stories — those 
descriptions in which the personal charms of the lovers are set 
forth — always produce a wealth of trite beauties. 

There is always a time in these love stories when the writer 
takes his characters out of doors for an airing — and they generally 
need it. He takes them out into the night, so that they may make 
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love to their heart's content, and so that he, the writer, can paint 
the word-picture of nature, which he feels he alone has a special 
commission to paint. It is a night in May, and the moon is at the 
full: in student love stories no one ever makes love by lamplight 
or in the winter time. Let us notice some of the trite expressions 
that are sure to appear in these poetic descriptions. 

Lovers in short stories usually go forth just as the sun is setting. 
Before the heroine leaves the house, she had better "don an evening 
wrap"; she is a "mere slip of a girl," and evidently susceptible 
to the cool evening air. Here too is the place to give the informa- 
tion, if it has not already been given, that "she is a pretty, blushing 
maiden of nineteen summers." Now, they are ready for their 
walk. But do they "walk"? Never. They must "stroll." 
This word is reserved by young writers for lovers. Now let us 
see how these poetic story-writers make the sun set. The formula 
would seem to be easy. Put in some hilltops that the sun may 
"kiss," call the sun "He," speak a good deal about his "beams," 
say that he is "tired and going to his rest," and let him take "a 
farewell look at the peaceful scene before starting on his nocturnal 
journey" — and there you have it. 

A little later, "The sun had just sunk to rest behind the western 
hills." The word "western" seems to be all-important, for it is 
rarely omitted. Then follows, "The cool shades of evening were 
fast coming on," or "The cool shades of dusk were fastly drawing 
on." Is Longfellow responsible for this oft-recurring expression ? 
"That youth who bore mid snow and ice the banner with the strange 
device," began his climb, it will be remembered, as "the shades of 
night were falling fast." Now, if it is not too late, a "beam of the 
setting sun" should "shimmer" on some water — any body of water 
will do, placed anywhere you please. But water of course there 
must be, because "shimmer" is a word that cannot be picked off 
any bush, for instance. 

It is as good a time now as any to make the lovers happy by 
having some birds sing. The bird usually mentioned in papers 
is an altogether strange bird — the "occasional" bird; as, for 
example, "The sweet strains of an occasional bird," etc. One 
of the strange things about the occasional bird is that no one 
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ever hears him sing: his sweet strains are always "borne to one's 
ears." Birds "twitter" in stories, of course: they have to; we 
expect them to; we want them to; sometimes they "warble," 
and if they ever sing, they always "sing to their mate." This song 
of the bird generally moves the lovers deeply. It "adds" or more 
often "lends to the scene an unspeakable charm," or "an unspeak- 
able sadness," or "an unspeakable gladness," or "an unspeakable 
witchery," or "an unspeakable enchantment" — the expression is 
unspeakably common and varied. 

If our lovers look up at the heavens, the sky should "cast over 
everything a crimson glow," and perhaps it will be clearer to the 
reader to say that "the heavens are shot through and through with 
the most gorgeous colors of the Orient." If clouds are in the sky, 
they are always "fleecy." Just here the " twilight hush " should fall 
on everything; "silence reigned supreme" is also popular and is con- 
sidered every whit as good. The "twilight hush " gives the writer a 
chance to bring in some honeyed phrases, such as, "the waves silently 
lap the shore," "the breeze fitfully plays with the flowers." The 
adverbs, like "silently" and "fitfully," in the sentences just quoted 
always play an important part in these poetic descriptions. The 
adverb is oftentimes more stereotyped, more lifeless, more insincere 
than the nouns and adjectives and verbs. How affected are 
"gently," "faintly," "softly," "fitfully," "idly," "lazily," "linger- 
ingly," "murmuringly," and a hundred others that so easily and 
persistently cluster about a description of a May night. ' ' Zephyrs ' ' 
should come to us, if at all, on a May night, but how often the 
theme-reader wishes that these gently blowing breezes would get 
right up and blow out loud ! 

At this point, although the lovers have not walked far, they 
should become tired and want to sit down to rest. " Rest," though, 
will hardly do. "Repose" is a better word than "rest," and 
"recline against an oak" — a "sturdy oak," if you please — is more 
effective than any single, common word like "sit." Very well, 
they are now in a proper position to "ponder on the beauties of 
nature around them." 

The light has not entirely left the sky yet, and our friends, the 
lovers, should "descry a little cottage embowered among the trees," 
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for some poetic effect always seen "in the distance" or "afar." 
A description of the kind under consideration, would be no descrip- 
tion at all, if this pretty piece of stock scenery, the cottage, could 
not be trotted out. And now for the adjective. What kind of 
cottage? why, "vine-covered," of course. In pretty descriptions, 
cottages are "vine-covered," in summer, and "blue smoke floats 
lazily from the chimney," in winter. The cottage, though, must 
not be so far "afar" that a milkmaid cannot be seen. A milkmaid 
always lives in a "vine-covered" cottage. This milkmaid ought 
to look as milkmaids look in comic opera — young and very pretty, 
with a wealth of snowy white apron, stiffly starched. Like the 
milkmaid on the stage, she must also sing. She is far off, as has 
been said, but it is a still night, it will be remembered, and her 
voice carries wonderfully through the "ambient air." Yes, she 
must sing. Sing at her work ? Sing as she milks the cow ? Any- 
thing as truthful and prosaic as that? Hardly. The milkmaid 
always "sings at her task." 

Right here, the hero of our story cannot be blamed if he turns 
his eyes away from all the "beauties that are fast waning on his 
sight," to gaze upon the beauties of the girl by his side. So much 
contemplation of nature has put both the lovers in a very loving 
frame of mind. The writer of our love story will now say, "Some- 
times they talked, but more often they sat in silence, each gazing 
fondly into the eyes of the other, and reading there the old story 
which each feared to express." Nor at this point must their 
"cheeks suffused with blushes" be forgotten. It might be remarked 
that whenever a man turns red in student compositions, the 
stereotyped phrase is, "a blush suffused his manly cheek" — he never 
has more than one and it is always "manly." But this pretty 
love scene must not be interrupted. To go on: "In a moment 
he was on his knees before her, pouring out the love of his over- 
flowing heart." He will not kneel on the grass, but on the "carpet 
of green." How it takes all the juice out of grass to call it the 
"carpet of green"! 

He should call the girl endearing names, of course, but the 
girl's given name and even the good old-fashioned "sweetheart" 
should be used sparingly. The hero can call her names — that is, 
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the reader might naturally think that he was calling her names — 
such as "My Goddess" and "My Ideal." These familiar pet 
names the student thinks lend an unspeakable tone to the story — 
and of course they do. 

In all well-behaved love stories, a bell should now ring — a clock 
in a distant steeple is striking the hour. It is also well to call the 
church a few names. It is the "house of worship," it is the "house 
of prayer," and, best of all, it is sometimes the "sacred edifice." 
Of course one cannot do much with a church spire, but one can do 
something. For one thing, the writer can make it "point like a 
finger to heaven." Clocks, however, in church spires are more 
versatile and can do a number of things. They can "chime forth 
the hour," they can "announce the flight of time," and, when not 
striking, they can "mutely point to the hour of — ." Why 
"mutely," it is hard to say; perhaps they are to be blamed for not 
striking all the time. 

This poetic triteness is so common in papers written by college 
freshmen that one is led to believe that it is fostered and encour- 
aged in the fitting-school. In some cases, students even hint 
that such expressions are added to "please the teacher." They 
seem to have been taught to conceive of a composition as some- 
thing that should follow an approved method, and that exists solely 
to be pretty and to sound well. Students should be told early in 
their career as writers, and in strong language, that such fine 
writing does not really beautify; that it is false writing, artificial 
writing; that it tends to destroy self-expression; and that it can- 
not in the least give pleasure to the reader. 



